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A LETTER, be. 


1 HAVE lately received the — 
intelligence, that you have been ind 
| to become à member. of an aſſociation of 


Unired Inigniens in your 
EE — 

uce you from your loyalty, have given you 
in the moment of admitting you into their 
ſociety, by compelling you to violate the laws 


of your country; and who have equally pre- 
ſented you with a ſpecimen of the redtitude 


of their views, by illegally ſwearing you to 
a ſecrecy, incompatible with the purpoſes of 


Tux anguiſh which as a Parent I feel, at 
this painful deſertion, on your part, from 
thoſe juſt and Joyal principles which I have 
ever known you to poſſeſs; and the tender in- 
tereſt which I have ever taken in whatever 
relates to your happineſs in life, irreſiſtibly 
urge me to forewarn you of the fatal conſe- 
| 4A 2 quences 


aſh; Who in 
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2 nces which muſt inevitably reſult to your. 
If, and your family, from fo difloyal a mea- 
ſure; and prompt me to impreſs upon your 
mind, thoſe reaſons which now actuate me 
thus earneſtly to implore you, to abandon a 
ſociety which can only involve you in guilt, 
by renouncing the criminal obligation of an 
oath which can only conduct you to ſhame. 


In offering theſe to your conſideration, I 
ſhall them with the zeal which belongs 
to a father, and n becomes 
an honeſt man; too happy, if in awakening 
your repentance, and reclaiming you from 
the road you have taken, I may fave you 
from the reproach and ignominy that muſt 
inevitably attend, if perſevered in, fo foul a 
dereliction of your duty to your country! 


Is order therefore, to appreciate the conſe- 
quence of the ſtep you have taken, I ſhall 
begin with requeſting of you to reflect, for a 
moment, on the nature of your duty to your 
country; and next, on the tenor of your 
engagements as a United IriSHMAan. Not 
only you will diſcover them to be incompati- 
ble with each other, but, you will find that 
to be a good UNITED IaisRNMAN, you muſt. 
forfeit the firſt of titles, by becoming a bad 
citizen. To honour the king, to obey the 


laws, to love our country, theſe are the pti- 
mary duties of citizenſhip; and how are we 


3 
to diſplay theſe civil virtues, and toſhew our 


2 fo to our king and country, but 
_ duly reſpecting, and py. e ef , tho 
laws, upon which the pro of TE de- 
pend ? The very firſt 3 e of a good 
ſubject is, by conduct od Gs ple, to ſhew 
his reverence for theſe, by making them the 
meaſure of his ations. But what is the ſitu- 
ation of a UST ED IAIsnMaN ?—Departing 

from all thefe ſacred obli and ſullen- 


ly withdrawing himſelf from his 


allegiance to 
both, he raiſes 2 4 28 own 
* opinion ws of his coun- 
try ; and acting upon this feeble, but 3 
illegal oath, in proof is contempt 

fiance of either. This, my Son, is the rela- 
tive ſituation of a good citizen, and a United 
triſhman; how you can have abandoned the 
character of the former, to aſſume the reproach 
of the latter, is only to be attributed to that 
impulſe of terror, which has driven others 
into your ſociety to fave their property from 
depredation, and their perſons from attack ; 
and to this motive I am willing to afcribe your 
conduct, in preference to imagining that you 
can feel avght but reluQance in affociating 
yourſelf with conf] pirators, and traitors. | 


Bur it may be ſaid, a United Iriſhman is no 
traitor : But Re is he who conſpires againſt 
the ſtate but a traitor ? and what is taking or 


admint- 
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admin) an unlawful oath, contrary to 
"the duties of allegiance, but a conſpiracy a- 
gainſt the ſtate, inaſmuch as that by doing 
what the law prohibits, it becomes a ſecret 
and illegal oppoſition to the eſtabliſhed autho- 
rity of the nation, which it is equally rebelli- 
'ous to oppoſe, whether by overt aQs, or 


ſuch ſecret and illegal combinations, as, 


ing to over-awe the legiflature, and diſturb 
the public peace, are * as analogous 
to overt acts? In the juſt in tion of 
the term therefore, they who pon into ſuch 
affociations, i in defiance of the law, or be- 
come the wicked inftruments of engaging 
their fellow citizens ſo todo, by adminiſtering 
to them this unlawful oath, are undoubte 
traitors to their country, and muſt, if 
ed, be expoſed to the heavieſt 
law can infliQ. 


Turns is a duty we all owe to our country; 
he who violates it, commits a crime inf 
the ſtate. We all owe obedience to the laws; 
they therefore who ſet them at defiance 
entering into ſecret engagements which they 
prohibit, or illegal aſſociations calculated to 
ſabvert them, wage war againſt the confltitu- 
ted authorities of the land, and may, by fuck 
endeavours to over-awe the legiſlature, be- 
come eventually the means of infliting the 
heavieſt calamities upon their country : hence 
under every wife government, ſuch 5 
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ons as yours are prohibited, as incompatible 
with the public ſafety ; even in France, where 
licentiouſneſs has uſurped the name of free- 
dom, they have equally been aboliſhed, as 
confeſſedly injurious to the liberties of the 
people, and to the very exiſtence of civil 
government. 


In vain will it be urged, that you are only 
aſſociated for the purpoſe of obtaining redreſs 


againſt certain ſpeculative, or real, grievan- 
ces under which you conceive yourſelves to 
labour, and not with any view of diſſemina- 
ting principles of inſubordination, or diſaffec- 
tion. Why then aſſume the maſk of ſecrecy ? 
why have recourſe to actions which only prove 
theſe oſtenſible gri es, to be urged but as 
a cloak to veil the more treaſonable deſign of 
overthrowing the conſtitution? Can planning 
the diviſion of pr 
the abolition of tythes, brooding over aſſaſſi- 
hting the laws oe. — ha ve 
any thing to do with the milder purſuit of a 
parliamentary reform, which you profeſs it to 
be your object to acquire? The real friends to 
this meafure are known by their obedience to 
the law; their reſpect for its authority, and 
their reverence for the genuine principles of 
the Britiſh conſtitution : the policy of the 
queſtion is one thing, the purity of their 
motives is another. They may be miſguided 
in 


, the reduction of rents, 


1 


in their zeal, they may be deluded by the 
plauſible ingenuity of ſpecious but untried 
theories: yet they ſeek to attain their end by 
the empire of opinion, and not by the hand 
of violence. While the demagogue goads you 
to clamour and rebellion, they deprecate any 
influence but that of reaſon, and ſcorn to pur- 
ſue it by means which are either e, 
or unconſtitutional; ſuch men will turn from 
a conteſt, where wounded humanity and vio- 
lated juſtice, call upon the patriot to mourn 
over their wrongs, and vindicate zberr rights, 
in preference to yours. What an afflicting 
ſpectacle at this moment do the United Irijh- 
men exhibit to them, and to their country! 
Have they not covered the land with terror? 
Have they not carried death, and woe into 
Wow families? Have they not violated the 
ws ſecretly by their oath, and openly, 
diſarming thoſe affociated for the purpoſe of 
— them? Have they not favoured our 
ign enemies, by ſeizing the arms of thoſe 
arrayed to oppoſe them? Have they not rob- 
bed the king's military ftores? In ſhort, have 


depredation, in many parts of ihe 
province of Ulfter, diffolved the conſtitution, 
and forced the friends of liberty 


to mourn 
over the neceſſity of employing military an 
thority to renew its exiſtence, by reſcuing the 
laws from that ſtate of civil imbecility, into 
which theirlawleſs violence has plunged them: 


BP 
Whence thoſe traiterous Committees, which 
have recently been diſcovered in Belfaſt, and 
thoſe trealonable plans which the ſeizure of 
their papers has diſcloſed? Is there a magiſtrate 
around you who performs his duty, but with 
danger ?—ls there a juryman, but who ſhriaks 
from his truſt with apprehenſion? here, then, 
is the ſecurity of the laws? here is the 
tection they ſhould enſure to individuals? Look 
at thoſe ſanguinary deeds, which have recent- 
ly excited the horror and execration of the 
nation In vain the afflited widow, and the 
hapleſs children of the gallant, but unfortu- 
nate Cummins, call upon them for the huſ- 
band, and the father, they have butchered in 
their preſence In vain the dej relatives 
of a Hamilton, weeping over his fate, though 
| ſoothed by the remembrance of his virtues, 
and conſoled by the generous fympathy of his 
country, reproach them with robbing fociety, 
and them, of one of its brighteſt ornaments! 
as ge men aſſociated for a 
virtuous purpoſe: or rather are not the 
deeds of def] who aloof / the re- 
ſtraints. of conſcience, ſeek only by maſſacre, 
and confuſion, to riot in the ruin of their coun- 
try? — Oh! my Son, turn from theſe midnight 
murderers, leſt connecting you with their 
principles, they aſſociate you with their crimes l 


Ix the purſuit of an object, the means 
ſhould invariably be conſidered. A juſt cauſe 
B alike 


before you can hope 


TY 


alike repudiates diſhonourable exceſs, or un- 
worthy ways. Temper, moderation, rectitude, 
and conſiſtency, theſe are the diſtinguiſhing 
characteriſties of the advocates of a good 
cauſe: whilſt turbulence, injuſtice, cruelty, 
and cowardice, are the prominent features of 
the champions of a bad one. To intereſt 
the public in our favour, we muſt conciliate 
its eſteem by our conduct; but in holding out, 
in the inſtance of your ſociety of United Iri/h- 
men, the example of men braving both its in- 
dignation, and its vengeance, by the moſt 
profligate violations of the law, you filence 
every claim you might otherwiſe have to its 
attention, and retard the redreſs of any grie- 
vance you may feel, by eſtabliſhing the neceſſi- 
ty of firſt reducing you to its authority, before 
you can be heard in appeal againſt it. Thus 
the very means have taken, are in evi- 
dence of the nature of your defigns, and in 
proof of the neceſſity of relinquiſhing them, 
to ſucceed; your firlt 
duty therefore, is to return within the pale 
of the laws, if your motives and objects are 
really juſt; and unleſs you renounce the oath 
you have taken, and denounce every treaſon- 
able conſpiracy within your knowledge, it can 
only appear, that from choice, you have pre- 
ferred to be linked with traitors, in 
o ranging under the ſtandards of your coun- 
try. 


Bur 
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Bur you will ſay, how is this to be done? can 
I free myſelf from the difficulties of my fitu- 
ation, when I have ſworn to be ſecret and 
true? Ianſwer, you can; ſhew but the ſinceri- 
ty of your repentance, and the difficulty is 
over. I know it has been circulated among 
you, that the oath is binding, merely becauſe 
it has been taken: and that active endeavours 
have been uſed, to perſuade thoſe deluded per- 
ſons that belong to your ſociety, that it is cri- 
minal to detach themſelves from an engage- 
ment they have ſworn to maintain. I will 
admit for a moment, that there may be a ſtrug- 
gle of conſcience in the minds of fome men, 
who may artfully haye been influenced, or 
forcibly compelled, to take this unlawful oath ; 
but a little reflection will ſhew them, that it 
is only becauſe they have not ſufficiently con- 
fidered the fubjeR; and that nothing of doubt 
can poſſibly attach to the caſe of an engage- 
ment, which remorſe alone ſhould haſten them 


tocancel; for this purpoſe, it is only _— 
to confider the nature of an oath in ge 
and of the United Iri/hman's oath in particu- 
lar —We fhall then diſcover, that thoſe who 
have taken the latter, are abſolved from any 
preſumed condition it impoſes, and may re- 
_ cede from it, without the breach of any moral 
obligation, which either in the ſight of hea- 
ven, or man, can be conſidered as binding up- 
on the human conſcience. An oath is the moſt 
ſolemn obligation into which man can enter: 
N B 2 it 


1 


it carries him immediately to the tribunal of 
his Creator ; it is an appeal from the eye of 
man to the judgment of heaven, and is te- 
corded there, to be anſwered on that great 
day. when the actions of all men are to riſe 
up in judgment upon them, before the great 
author of their being To him who is all 
ſuch a pledge, then, can only be acceptable 
in proportion to the purity of heart with 
which it is uttered, and to the juſtice, or mo- 
ral rectitude, of the engagement it is tender- 

ed to confirm; the very attribute therefore of 
an oath, that i is, the quality which conſtitutes 
its authority over the mind, muſt be a pre- 
conviction, on the part of him who takes it, 
that the affeveration, or pledge he is making, 
contains nothing in it at variance with the re- 
verence due to the Divinity, or repugnant to 
the duty we owe to our country ; for 
ENga 


gement to man, is neceſſarily ſuperſeded 
by the higher obligations of moral 1558 which 
inculcate the twofold doctrines of reverence 
for our Creator, by a rigid obſervance of thoſe 
moral pre: 3 as rules of action, be 
has wiſely implanted within our breaſts, to 
reſtrain us from doing wrong; and by reſpect 
for our rulers, which equally enforces ff wil- 
dom and neceſſity of ſubmiſſion to the laws. 


Now, what is the fituation of a Unied 
Iriſhman at the very moment when he is tak- 
ing 
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ing this unhallowed oath ?—what is his con- 
2 and what are his intentions let him 
ſpeak for himſelf, for this maſt be his lan- 
guage. In th y preſence, O God, I take an 
6 oath 1 dread — I enroll myſelf in 
« a ſociety I am aſhamed to own: I aſſociate 
« for a purpoſe I dare not reveal: and I ſeek 
* for mercy in thy hgit—how? by vinings, 

through this ſecret act of reſiſtance, the 
_ © laws of my country, which the duties of 
« a and thy holy precepts teach me 
4 to Can any one imagine that an 
oath of this nature is not an outrage to the 
Deity to whom it is offered? And yet, are 
not theſe the engagements connected with itz 
and the feelings which naturally arifing in 
the mind, muſt to agonize the con- 
ſcience of him who takes it? Who then, 
believing in a future ſtate of rewards and. 
puniſhments, can contemplate without dread, 
the conſequences which attach to fo criminal 
an engagement? To value an obligation we 
muſt reſpect it. But what are we to think of 
that engagement which commences with a 
violation of our duty to God, and ends with 
a breach of allegiance to our c ? Oh! 
my deluded fon, be not the dupe of traitors, 
and demagogues, who are deceiving you! 
Return with repentant feelings, to the boſom 
of an injured and forgiving country; and re- 


deem by the loyalty of your future — 
tne 
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che regovech which enackes to the criminaliey 
of your paſt! 


Bur to preſs the matter till further upon 
your convichon. The law, as the fafe-guard 
of ſociety 


„in certain inſtances reſtrains the 
human will: in others, wherein the rights of 
ſociety are not invaded by the acts of indivi- 


M | 


of his own conduct, 


teſt of their moral fitneſs is to be adjudged, | 
and the validity of any obligation they im- 

poſe, is to be aſcertained. The law permits 
us to do what it does not prohibit, as injuri- 
ous to others: conſcience reſtrains us from 
Log => what — 


Tur, therefore, who either adminiſter, 
or take, an unlawful oath, (and particularly 
an oath hke yours, calculated to coerce every 
branch of the conſtitution) in the firſt in- 
ſtance, do it knowing it to be wrong, becauſe 
prohibited, and therefore, as a breach of 
public duty, repugnant to conſcience ; and in 
the next place they do it for a purpoſe they 
equally preſume to * _ ſince wo 
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only be purſued at the expence of a ſecret ob- 
ligation to which the heavieſt penalties attach 
in the diſcloſure. How then, can they ima- 
gine they are bound by any condition it im- 
poſes, when thus at variance with the only 
two ſtandards to which the actions of men 
are referable ?—the law proſcribes it, —mo- 
rality condemns it. The validity of all ob- 
hgation reſts but upon its legal, or moral 
admiſſibility: to be bound by it, we muſt 
be ſatisfied that we may fulfil the conditions 
of it :—to be ſatisfied that we may fulfil them 
we muſt be convinced that we can approve, 
and that we can avow them; to make it valid 
it muſt be legal, to make it binding it muſt be 


t, therefore, however fo 


Any en 


lemnly entered into, which the law pro- 
tes, 
the 


ſcribes, and the conſcience of man 
becomes a mere nullity in itſelf, fr 
want of every tie by which its performance 
can be compelled: and conſequently, every 
oath adminiſtered by theſe illegal and un- 
conſtitutional ſocieties, terming themſelves 
United IriSHMEN, is « y fictitious, 
and af no avail, fince being adminiſtered un- 
der a condition neither ratified by conſcience, 
nor recognized by law, it became nugatory 
and void at the moment of taking, or admi- 
niſtering it; and releaſes the parties w- 
72 | ve 
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| have ſubjected themſelves to it from every 


preſumed obligation it impoſes, as neither 
poſſeiſing that legal. or moral competence, 
without which, every engagement is vitiated 
in the moment of its commencement. 


To fay therefore, that any ſpurious oath 
the United Iaisuuzx have taken among 
themſelves, for an unlawful end, is binding, 
and ought to operate againſt their relinquiſh- 
ing it, is in fact to maintain, that having 
once done wrong, it is right to perſiſt in 
emit; and having both the power, and the 
wrong to 

it 


means of doing right, it would be 
perfevere in repentance. So far from Pick 
an obligation being binding, the only duty 
leaves upon the conſcience to diſcharge, of 
him who has taken it, is, to recede from an 
engagement, which, void in its nature, and 
criminal in its principle, violates every duty 
he owes to his Maker, himſelf, and his coun- 
try. and calls upon him by every moral and 
religious tie, to offer every atonement in his 
power to the violated authority of all, by 
abjuring ſo unhallowed an engagement; by 
haſtening to return within the pale of the 
laws; and by feeking to merit their merey 
and protection, as much by the fincerity of 
his contrition, as the fature fidelity of his 
conduct. This, my fon, is the duty it im- 
poſes upon yon.— And you have now to de- 
termine, whether, approving of a conſpira- 
WE cy 


aid to be aſſociated for the purpoſe of ob- 
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cy againſt the lawful and eſtabliſhed Govern- 
ment of your country, you chooſe to adhere 
to the oath from inclination, —or, whether, 
convinced by the arguments I have adduced, 
you prefer to abandon it from choice, when 
the power is intirely at your option. I have 
ſhewn to you that it is illegal—l1 have proved 
to you that it is criminal—l have eſtabliſbed 
that it is void :—the alternative is with you. 
May your deciſion be a juſt one,—ſo may 
you proſper, and be happy! 


I sB4LL conclude with a few obſervations 
upon the ſubject of a Reform in Parliament, 
which the orators of the day have led you to 
confider as a ſovereign cure for every politi- 
cal evil, which creative fancy can picture 
you to labour under. Oſtenſibly, you are 


taining it —But are you aware of the com- 


plex nature of this momentous queſtion, 
which has long divided the moſt virtuous and 
enlightened minds?—or have you adverted 
to the period when you are ſtriving to wreſt 
from your Repreſentatives a conceſſion, the 
effect of which, upon the conſtitution, at 
this period of time, no man can preſume to 


| calculate. A foreign enemy at your door! 


—lnvafion ſaſpended over your head !—ls 
this a moment for reforming the conſtitution? 
Is it a time to paralyze the public mind 
with the diſeuſſion of abitract theories, 


when 
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when it ſhould be rouſed, and invigorated, 
by the more imperious neceſſity of an undi- 
vided attention to preparations of public re- 
ſiſtance? To improve upon the wiſdom of 
paſt ages, is an arduous effort; and where 
the benefit may be remote, but the evil can 
be immediate, the attempt is always to be 
regulated by the deepeſt caution, and the 
moſt timid diftruſt. Such is preciſely the 
caſe in the inſtance before us. To apply 
principles of theory to the practice of our 
conſtitution, is an effort of legiſlative diffi- 
culty which belongs to a ſeaſon of peace; not 
only from the effect ſuch endeavour may pro- 
duce, at any time, upon the ment of 
3228 , but e 
u ions, its tion upon 
3 people, at this feverith 
moment of democratical delirmm. A period 
of war and public difficulty is, therefore, 
the laſt when a =_- nation —_ be ſeen 
wrangling about vantum of improve- 
ment ES 1 form of conſtitution 
is ca of receiving, when the very pillars 
and foundations of its exiſtence are attacked. 
That our conſtitution may be improved, is 
an event to be wiſhed ; but the endeavour to 
do it, at this moment, is an experiment to be 
dreaded. What at one period is wiſe, at 
another becomes injudicious.— An alteration 
which a ſtate of quietude may warrant as 
proper, a period of turbulence will ferbid as 
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4 9 te and candid ad vo- 
rn 
neceſſity for this meaſure, the more he will 
perceive the policy of ing his ſtrug- 
gles to obtain it, at this perilous conjuncture, 
when the preſſure of national embarraſſment 
ſhould teach him to ＋ 2 I. nence 42 
nite, and not to divide by i 
ing their paſſions upon a ſubject which the 
enerality of them neither comprehend, nor 
el themſelves much intereſted in promoting. 
And this he will feel to be the better way of 
enabling him eventually to ſucceed, by quick- 
ening, through the firm and concentrated 
energy of the country, the return of that 
peace, which alone can be favourable to the 
diſcuffion of ſuch a ſubject. Our preſent 
duty, therefore, is to defend the conſtitution 
by cur arms, and not to attack it with our 
theories. In the one way we appal the ene- 
my, by ſhewing we are united : In the other 
we encourage him to invade us, oving 
we are difſevered. It is not Kr Bic Monti 
of human underſtanding to diſcern through 
the progreſs. of time, the operations of change 
upon thoſe forms of government to which a 
people have been long accuſtomed. But he 
muſt be ignorant indeed, who has not traced 
in hiftory thoſe evils which have reſulted to 
the greateſt nations, from ſuffering their own 
internal difſenfions to occupy their attention 
more than the _ foreign — 
2 o 
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To huſn the voice of civil diſcord—to cloſe 


the wounds of religious animoſities,—theſe, 
my fon, are the generous duties which a real 
patriotiſm inſpires; and they are the eaſy 
farrifices which the country claims from her 
children at this awful hour of univerſal ſtrug- 
gle. Factions have ſubverted empires: and 
vanquiſhed and deluded nations too often 
have had their miſeries to aſcribe to their 
ido's, and their orators, who have alternately 
fl-:tered. and betrayed them. In availing 
ourſelves, therefore, of the uſe of hiſtory, 
we are taught, from the paſt, to collect max- 
ims 2 for the future - and from ſee- 
ing «hat public men, aiming at popular: 
the 1 of the — have chief 
ly been in all ages: we are led to diſtruſt 
very much thoſe of our own time, and to be 
guided more by the reſult of experience, and 
our own - bſeryation, than the light of their 
judgment and opinions: at leaft, this js my 
way of converting hiſtorical inſtruction to 
. 0 Wha utility. I am an old man. and 
my life has not wholly elapſed without at- 
tending to the . . of characters, the 
conſequence of principles, and the reſult of 
events Thus, when I hear theſe artful men 
declaiming upon the miſeries of my country, 
and the enſlaved condition of my rights :— 
when ] liſten to them practiſing thoſe popular 


arts, from whence calamity ſtreamed upon 
antiquity, and torrents of blood flowed * 


my mind to the 


(a JJ 


the Grecian. and Roman ages, I turn from 
the blandiſhments of their to 


uſe upon the ſituation of both, and cooll 
— akes it is. 1 my mind back 
to a period when we languiſhed under pover- 
ty, —when our rights were dormant, or inva- 
ded.— when our trade was fettered, —our 
agriculture mean,—our lands proportionably 
low,—and our laws in a ſtate as defective as 
the general fituation of our country. From 
that dark period, which I witneſſed, I carry 
preſent bright æra I behold, 
| of enchantment burſts upon 
my fight! With the exception of the war, 
which is _ nt _ accidental, 1 ce 
my country free, flouriſhing, happy 
at leaſt, with the means Vicht her own 
reach of being ſo. Her Imperial Sovereignty 
acknowledged !— Her impreſcriptible rights 
admitted -l ſee the ſprings of abuſe greatly 
drained— the fountain T7 her wrongs no 
longer flowing! As à natural conſequence 
of this ameliorated ftate of things, I behold 
Ireland emerging from the darkneſs of po- 
verty, tothe light of wealth and conſequence 
among nations.——Her induſtry awakened, — 
her citizens enriched !—When I contemplate 
theſe various, and increaſing ſources of na- 
tional proſperity, I find them to be permanent, 
becauſe they have not originated in ſudden 
and convulfive ſtruggles, but are the happier 
reſult of mild and gradual efforts to com- 
| municate 


and the mag! 
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municate to her, vely, thoſe benefits 
of which her ſituation i is ſuſceptible.— In the 
limitation of parliament—the reſtriction of 
the penſion liſt—the repeal of Poyniog's law 
oy reſponſibility bill—1n the emancipation, 
and conſequent extenſion of our commerce— 
in the flouriſhing condition of our manufac. 
tutes—in the improved ſtate of our agricul- 
ture, and, therefore, increaſed value of our 
Iands—in the independence of our judges, 
and thus, more pure adminiftration of Fs 
—in the amended and improving Aate of our 
laws, and hence, more enlightened ſyſtem 
| fr polity, —I arrive at a ſeries of facts to 
and corroborate the picture I have 
4 : and they lead me, as a corollary, to 
lagi, From whence -have theſe bleflings 
ed ?—From the PARLIAMENT or 
IRELAND! Tes, my fon, to the calumni- 
_ ated virtue of our Rep preſentatives, and to 

the juſtice and 2 y of the Britiſh 
nation we owe theſe rapid improvements in 
our general ſituation. Nor are we lefs in- 
debted to the paternal exertions of his pre- 
_ fent Majeſty, under whoſe reign theſe ad- 
vantages have chiefly been ſeen to ariſe, and 
who has more andy diſplayed his zeal 
to promote our happineſs and welfare, than 
all the princes who have preceded him on 
the throne. I then conſider, that a ſyſtem 
of repreſentation cannot be v Jefedtive 


from whence fuch rapid and extenſive * 
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fits have enſued; and that at all events, if 
ours is ſuſceptible of ſtill greater improve- 
ment, I will not, in purſuit of an advantage 
which is to grow out of theory, endanger the 
practical comforts it has already inſured to 
me, by ſtruggling to amend the conſtitution, 
when the enemy is ſtriving to deſtroy it, and 
thus IIS with him in his attack, by 
callin the attention of the people from 
the defence of their liberties, to the affertion 
of their rights. While I have an enemy be- 
fore me, he alone ſhall occupy my attention. 
] will repel him firſt, before I deliberate, — 
and when I have piled my arms upon the 
altar of my country, within the porch of her 
temple, as a tribute of my obedience to the 


| Jaws, I ſhall then feel myſelf at li 


to 
return to the conſideration of a queſtion from 
whence, perhaps, our future happineſs, or 
miſery, as a nation, is to be dated. At pre- 
ſent, therefore, to talk of reform, is ſynoni- 


mous only to ſpeaking of favouring the enc- 


This, my ſon, is my creed. In theſe ſen- 
timents I have lived, —with theſe opinions I 
ſhall die. You cannot widely err if you adopt 
them as the rule of your conduct: if they do 
not lead yeu to renown, at leaft they will 
conduct you to peace; and by teaching you 


to practiſe the firſt of civil duties, loyalty to 
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your King, and allegiance to your country. 
they will impart to you the beſt of mol 

bleflings—the proud ſatisfaction of an ap 


plauding conſcience ! 
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